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Ow THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF SHEEP IN A WILD AND DO- 
MESTIC STATE, REARED IN THE Russian Empire, . anp BY 
THE PASTORAL NATIONS FROM THE FRONTIERS OF Europe TO 
THosE oF Curna. 

The fat ru Z. Sheep. 
Psa ae Phoyee 


“A ‘a third variety. 


Continued from p. 156. 


H ERE fhould follow, if I kept strict to his notes, a 
learned inquiry of Dr Pallas into the origin of the 
uropygium; but as, although it would be highly inte- 
resting to the physiologist, it does not fall into the 
plan of this paper; which is meant more especially 
to convey practical information, I fhall only men- 
tion the conclusion of my learned friend. 

He regards the uropygium as a fatty excrescence 
produced originally by the bitter saline pastures of 
Tartary, which has gradually augmented in size 
through a number of generations, like some disea- 
Ses, insomuch that the taz/ has gradually decayed 
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194 account of the fat rumped foeep. Aug. 14, 
and dwindled away to the little button we find re- 
maining, suffocated in a manner by fat, as parts of 
the human bedy have been found decayed and dimi-~ 
nifhed in certain cases of unnatural accumulation of 
fat*, The doctor likewise says, that the fat which 


* The Editor cannot help regretting that his ingenious correspondent 
fhould not have thought it necefsary to give Dr Pallas’s opinion 
at large on this very interesting subject in economics, that has scarce~ 
ly hitherto entered into the views of the Britifh farmer; and the ob- 
servations of so well infermed a naturalist must have a useful tendency 
to direct the attention of the farmer to the proper objects of inves- 
tigation. There can be no doubt but certain kinds of food and modes 
of treatment have a tendency to augment the size of some parts of 
the body of animals more than others. A striking example of this 
was given in the mode of feeding geese and ducks given in the Bee, 
(vol. 12th, p. 68,) where we see that, by a particular mode of mana- 
gement, the liver can be increased at pleasuse to an enormous size, in 
proportion to the other parts of the body and this ; quite independent 
of the breed. Now, as some parts of the body are of more value than 
others, could the farmer, by a due attention to the effects of different 
kinds of food, and modes of treatment, be able to augment at pleasure the 
proportional size of the most valuable parts, it would be a discovery of 
much importance tohim: The example above given, isa clear proofthat 
this is pofsible in certain cases, and ought to stimulate the attention of 
the philosopher and the farmer, to discover in how many other cases 
the same thing may be done. To help forward this inquiry, which 
has yet scarcely had a beginning, the detailed observations of Dr 
Pallas will be highly acceptable at amy future period tothe Editor of 
this Miscellany. 

The attentive reader willhereobserve, that this inquiry is different 
from that which the very ingenious Mr Bakewell has so happily com- 
menced for attaining the same end. Hissystem consists in effecting the 
same purpose by means of the dreed;as by his hypothesis, certain breeds 
of animals have a tendency to lay more meat on the valuable, than on 
the coarser parts of the body. An attention to the peculiarities of 
breed, and of food, at the same time, promises to produce the happi- 
est effect. 
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gathers upon the rump of this variety of fheep, is of 
2 soft ody nature, very different from suet; which 
refutes the opinion of those who afsert, that rumi- 
nating animals never generate any other species of 
fat but suet*. 

immediately after the last inquiry, the doctor en- 
ters upon a ‘second learned disquisition on the taz/ 
of the Boucharian fheep, which make his fourth and 
last variety: but for the reasons urged before, I 
fhall content myself with merely giving the substance, 
when I enter on the next article, to which it proper- 
ly belongs; at the same time that I am convinced 


~the anatomist and zoologist will be much pleased 


with the whole. 

The doctor next proceeds to fhow that a defect or 
disease in fheep, may be iransmitted through many 
generations ; gives a figure of one, where a defect in 
the nose of a ram, pofsibly at first accidental, is trans 
mitted to a whole breed; as is a hump on the back 
of another race c€_fheep, reared with much care in 
Persia. Dr Pallas pursues the same subject of here- 
ditary defects in other animals; and mentions 2 


This inquiry is likewise different from that which tends to disco : 
wer the best mode of treating animals so as to promote the general 
fattening of the whole body in a fhort space of time, an example of 
which was also given in the Bee, (vol. 15th p. 73.) in regard to the 
management of poultry; where an economical practice of very 
great importance is developed with much perspicuity. Edit. 


* Those who are well acquainted with full fed old Scotch mutton, 
and Highland beef, know very well, that there is abundance of fat 
interspersed among the fieth of both these sorts of meat, extremely dif- 
ferent from suet. Edit. 
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race of dogs in Persia aud India, without-either hair 


ortail; next he points out defective breeds of fowls ; 


and lastly, a race of cats at Amboyna 
stumpy tails, as if docked by art, 
horses in Britain some years ago*. 


» with fhort 
like coach 


* Here we must again regret that Dr Pallas’s observations on this 


very curious subject fhould not have been pursued at full length, as this 
is a disquisition of the utmost importance in domestic economics; for 


if valuable peculiarities among animals, which come at first from 
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mere curiosity, this ought not to discourage the ing 


= 


rations a few facts on this subject that have come to 
ledge fhall here be stated. 

That certain peculiarities both of mind and body, 
degree hereditary even in the human species there c 
not to mention some diseases universally allowed to 


st Sa. 


als of the same family, called a family likenefs. It 


cast of mind, or bent of genius, for ages in succefsion. 


ae a ata 


accidental circumstances that cannot be accounted for, are capable , 
of being perpetuated through the breed by pocrenigpeaeptes—| 
range to amendment, and a stimulus to attention’ in* domestic eco- 


nomy, that may be in time productive of wonderful improvements. 
Though such disquisitions therefore appear at first sight matters of 


uiser; for thesé 


inquiries may lead to very useful consequences. Fyom these conside- 


my own know- 


are in a certain 
an be no doubt, 
be so, and che 


acknowledged similarity which usually prevails among the individu- 


is equally well 


known, that certain families have been distinguifhed for a peculiar 


The permanen- 


cy of the breeds of dogs, cats, cows, and horses, fowls, and other do- 


estic animals, when not adulterated by intermixture with others, 


is also notorious. 


This seems to be indeed so universally the case, that we account it 


perfectly natural. But instances like those that Dr Pallas mentions, of 
peculiarities which were known to be at first accidental only to the 


individual, being propagated through the progeny, have beén seldomer 
observed, and have not much attracted the attention of mankind ; yet, 
by a careful attention it will probably be found that this happens of-_ 


tener than is usually imagined. 
‘ A cat, now in the pofsefsion of one of the profefsors 


in the universi- 


ty of Edinburgh, was, when young, perfectly complete in all its parts, 
but by ‘accident lost its tail by some violent stroke; this animal has 
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Deformity, and even a preternatural number of 
horns in fheep, and other animals, the doctor evident- 
ly thows, by numerous examples, highly curious, 
may be likewise transmitted by propagation; but 
they are much too voluminous for this paper. How- 
ever his important conclusions from the whole of 


had several litters of kittens, and it has invariably happened that 
some individuals of every litter have been without tails ; sometimes 
nearly one half, while the others have had tails.’ It remains to be 
tried, if a male and female of those taillefs cats, would invariably 
produce tailiefs cats, as a hornlefs cow and bull produce horalefs 
calves. This cat is still in life. 

A more singular instance of an accidental blemith becoming in 
some degree hereditary, occurred with regard to a bitch belonging to 
a merchant in Leith now alive. The bitch had one eye knocked out ; 
a considerable time after which, fhe had a litter of puppies, one of 
which had the eye on that side of the head which was blind in the 
mother, blind also, in every respect resembling that of the mother. 

Another gentleman of my acquaintance has a breed of rabbits, ha- 
ving only one ear; which must probably have been at first only an 
accidental deficiency. I have also seen a breed of fowls without a tail, 
that has probably had a similar origin. 

Let me add to these instances among brute animals, another some- 
what of a similar nature in the human species. The writer of this ar- 
ticle was, when young, endowed with a yery acute sight ; and in par- 
ticular could see objects at a greater distance than most persons 
he met with; but when he was between twenty and thirty years of 
age, in consequence of some internal disorder, of which neither he nor 
his physicians could give any account, his eyes became tender, and 
he lost his eye sight in part by degrees, so that he thought he was in 
danger of going entirely blind. He never suspected that he was be- 
come fhort sighted, till an accidental circumstance discovered it. 
This was, to him, a great discovery indeed: for having fitted himself 
with concave glafses, he mow sees ata distance as well as ever, and 
pofsefses without them, the usual perfection of vision as to near objects. 
Now, though no one of his predecefsors, or those of his children on 
the mother’s side, were known to be fhort sighted, it chances that 
several of his children have the same defect of vision, and are obliged 
to use concave glafses to view distant objects. Edit, 
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the curious facts he has brought together, are : 
That much depends on the {kill and care of the thep- 
herd, to meliorate the wool of his flock, and correct 
the form of his fheep when defective: nay, he afserts 
that it depends on his choice of breeding theep, to ef- 
fect not only the change already mentioned, but 
likewise, either to correct or propagate defects, and 
even multiplicity ‘of boras, particularly by his 
choice of rams. 

Dr Pallas thinks it very probable, that the strep- 
siceros variety of fheep, were produced in this man- 
ner, by propagating a particular configuration of 
horns; he alludes here to the animal which Bellonius 
first discovered on mount Ida in Crete, and which 
he supposes the strepsiceros of the ancients*. 

On the subject of multiplicity of horns, Dr Pallas 
remarks, that there are no where so many fheep 
with four, and occasionally five horns, as amongst 
the flocks of the Tartars living on the banks of the 
Jenisy. They are: likewise generally arranged with 
symmetry, rising from the head in radii, gently bent 
inwards, and scarce a foot long, as represented in 
plate second letter c. and plate third letter 5. The 
first is a drawing of a large Kirguise ram with five 


ee 





* Our learned natutalist acknowledges in @ note, an error 
he had fallen into, in supposing the strepsiceros of Bellonius the 
Scythian antelope or saig, whilst we now know that animal never 
approaches Europe, nearer than the deserts of Arabia. “I have since, 
says the doctor, learned from the inspection of its horns that there ex- 
ists a variety of fheep in Pannonia with horns often a yard and a 
quarter long, ‘n both sexes, exactly like those so well described by 
Bruickman in his accunt of the Hungarian fheep.” 
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horns, the second is a ram from the banks of the 
Jenisy, with four, symmetrically arranged. On the 
authority of Mr Leigh in his history of Lancafhire, 
Dr Pallas mentions a breed of large theep in En- 
gland, with Sair instead of wool, and four horns, the 
upper pair like those of a he goat, the lower spiral 
like those of a ram ; probably the breed came ori- 
ginally from Iceland, where we are told such theep 
obtain; and he finifhes the article by bringing evi- 
dence of multiplicity of horns, in the extremes 
of both heat and cold, although he thinks a severe 
cold climate, lefs favourable to luxuriancy of this 
kind, than an excefsive hot one, judging from the 
number of cows he met with in the north, either in- 
sirely without horns, or with remarkably small ones. 

He pursues the subject of borns, by informing us 
that the Mongal Tartars rear in general goats with- 
out them, to prevent them wounding one another ia 
their battles, which they effect by never admitting 
into their flocks a he goat with horns. 

As to fheep, if the ewes have them, although the 
rams are without horns, the lambs will have them; 
but if both parents are without these weapons of 
offence, their progeny will generally be so too. 

Dr Pallas next treats of the ears of this variety 
of fheep, and of other animals. 

The ferm of the ears, like that of the head, is 
constantly pendulous inthe steatopyga, or fat tailed 
variety, and are either bent fortvard, so as to meet 
on the forehead, as in plate third letter a, or they 
hang down towards the ground; and are always 
larger and looser in this variety of fheep than in 
any other (see plate second letters A, C.) The 
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first of these positions is applicable likewisé 
to the ears of the Nomade goats; and he remarks 
that pendant ears, are common to domestic animals 
in general. Here he finifhes the subject, except 
mentioning in a note a breed of favourite ladie’s cats 
at Pekin in China, with pendant ears, and long loose 
white hair, which are very bad huntersof mice in 
general*. 

The learned academician then treats of a species 
of fkinny apendage, hanging from the necks of cer. 
tain varieties of fheep. 

There are amongst the Calmouk, but more com- 
monly amongst the Kirguise fheep, some that have 
two pieces of fkin, hanging from the under part of 
the neck, like the Guinea theep, (see plate second 4, 
third a,) which the Latins of the middle age called 
NoneEoua, and which the Rufsians call Sercy or 
earrings. They resemble small cows udders or ra- 
ther dugs, soft, about an inch and an half long, and 
the breadth of a finger. Sometimes they are cove- 
red with hair, and sometimes almost bare. Both sex- 
es have them ; and they are equally common to the 
Kirguise he goats as tothe fheep. Dr Pallas quotes 
in a note an afsertion of Varon, and Columella; 
that two of these warts area mark of a good he 
goat ; and concludes his observations on this varie- 
ty, by observing, that although the steatopyga breed 
of fheep, surpafses ail the others in size of carcase 


* Some cattle are found in the north of Scotland, having loose pen- 
dulous horns, that adhere to the head by a cartilaginous apendage. 
These horns are always of'a small size. Cattle having by this 
peculiarity are distinguifhed in Aberdeenfhire by the local appellia- 
five scurr’d, as a scurr’d, ox or cow. Edit. 
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and fat, yet it ranks amongst the lowest of the 
species in regard to wool, as it bears a very 
coarse sort mixed with dair, throughout all Asia, 
whilst the famous Kirguise breed, are covered with 
more hair than wool, at the same time that it is mat. 
ted together in clots. 

Some flocks of this variety, particularly those be- 
longing to the weste n Nomades, have long hair, 
which rises above and covers the wool, andis un- 
dulated like that of a deer. 

On the whole, Dr Pallas thinks that the meliorati- 
on of woo/ in the steatopyga or fat rumped breed, is in- 
compatible with such a regimen ag is calculated to 
support or maintain them of the large size they ac- 
quire in the southern Tartary, w.th the extraordi- 
nary load of fat on the rump or tail, as we see that 
any change in their mode of life diminifhes both. 

To be continued. 


STRICTURES ON MANNERS. 
Continued from p- 139- 
Parr Ill. 


Manners of the Englifh, after the Norman con. 
quest. 
Wir regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxonss 


at the conquest, we can say little, but that they 

were in general a rude, uncultivated people, igno- 

rant of letters, unfkilful in the mechanical arts, un- 
VOL. Xvi, c G 
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tamed to submifsion under law and government, 
addicted to intemperance, riot, and disorder. Their 
best quality was their military courage, which was 
not yet supported by discipline or conduct. Their 
want of fidelity to the prince, or to any trust re- 
posed in them, appears strongly in many parts of 
their history, and their want of humanity in all. 
Even the Norman historians, notwithstanding the 
low state of the arts in their own country, speak of 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invasi- 
on of the duke of Normandy. The conquest put 
the people in a situation of receiving slowly from 
abroad the rudiments of science and cultivation, 
and of correcting their rough and licentious mans 
ners. ; 
But certainly this state of slavery and barbarism 
was not peculiar to E..gland, but reigned alike in e- 
very country of Europe. Mezeray gives this ac. 
count of the state of France: (anno 1108) * Vio- 
lence universally prevailed, and justice was tramp- 
Jed under foot. The clergy, merchants, widows, 
and orphans, as well as all the rest of the people, 
wre exposed to rapine and plunder, from the lords 
and gentry, who had all of them castles, from 
whence they were used to sally out to rob on the 
highways, and on rivers, in the defencelefs coun- 
tries. The cities of France, to defend themselves, 
had formed communities and created popular magis- 
trates, with power to afsemble and arm the people 
against these dreaded attacks.” 

** These poor and rapacious nations,” says Vol- 
taire, talking of the nations on the continent, a- 
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bout this period. ‘* valued the most heinous crimes 
as murder, mutilation, rapes, incest, and poison- 
ing, at a fixed price. Whoever had four hundred 
sous, z. ¢. four hundred crowns, to give away, might 
kill a bifhop with impunity. [t would cost two hun- 
dred sous for the life of a priest; as many for a rape, 
and as many for poisoning with herbs. A witch 
that had eaten of human fle/b / could escape for two 
hundred sous: and this ihews that witches were not 
only to be found among the dregs of the people, as 
in these latter ages, but that those horrid extrava- 
gancies were practised also by persons of for- 
tune.” ; 

So little communication was there between niegh- 
bouring nations, that we find a merchant of Sens, 
whose name was Sainon, went to trade in Germany. 
Thence he went as far Sclavonia. The savages of 
that country were so amazed to see a man that had 
travelled so far to bring them things which they wan- 
tod, that they made him their king. 

We are informed by Eginhardies, secretary to 
‘Charlemagne, or Charles the Great of France, that 
this conqueror did not know how tosign bis name; 
and yet by mere strength of genius he was con- 
vinced of the utility of polite learning. He sent 
to Rome and Scotland for teachers of grammar and 
rhetoric. 

There were no clocks in the cities throughout 
all Europe; nor were they introduced till towards 
the thirteenth century. Thence comes the ancient 
custoin; which is ‘still kept up in Germany, Flan 
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ders, Britain, tc. te te. of hiring persons to 
cry the hours of the night. 

The drefs which at that time prevailed was fhort 
clothes, except on days of ceremony ; when, over 
their coat, they wore a mantle frequently lined with 
furs ; these they imported from the north, especial< 
ly from Rufsia, as we do now. The Roman man- 
ner of covering the legs and feet was still preserved. 
It is mentioned that Charlemugne used to cover his 
legs with fillets twisted in the form of butkins, after 
the manner of the Scottifh highlanders, the only 
people who have preserved the military drefs of the 
ancient Romans. 

In the reign of Edward mt. no man under a hun. 
dred a year was allowed to wear gold, silver, or 
silk in his clothes; servants also were prohibited 
from eating ficth or fith above once a-day. It was 
easy to foresee that such ridiculous laws must prove 
ineffectual, and could never be executed. 

The use of the French language in public deeds 
was not abolifhed in Britain till towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. It may appear strange 
that the nation so long thould have worn this badge 
of conquest ; but the king and the nobility seem ne. 
ver to have become thoroughly Englith till the wars of 
Edward 11. with France gave them an antipathy to 
that nation. Yer, still it was long before the use of 
the Englith tongue came into general fathion. 

No kind of misery or distrefs was more frequent. 
ly or more fatally experienced in these barbarous 
times, than griewous and vevere famines, arising 


trom the low state of bulbandry and the arts. A. 
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bout the year 1314, perpetual rains and cold wea. 
ther, not only destroyed the harvest, but bred a 
mortality among the cattle, and raised every kind of 
food to an enormous price. The parliament endeas 
voured tg fix more moderate rates on all sorts of 
commodities ; not sensible that such an attempt was 
impracticable, and that, were it pofsible to reduce 
the price of food by any other expedient than in- 
troducing plenty, nothing could be more pernicious 
and destructive to the public. Where the produce 
of a year, for instance, falls so far fhort as to afford 
full subsistence only for nine months, the only ex- 
pedient for making it last all the twelve, is to raise 
the price, to put the people by that means on fhort 
allowance, and oblige them to spare their food till a 
more plentiful year. But in reality, the increase of 
prices is a necefsary consequence of scarcity ; and 
laws, instead of preventing it, only increase the evil 
by cramping and restraining commerce. 

The prices affixed by that parliament are some- 
what remarkable: 21. 8s. of our present money 
for the best ox, not fed with corn; if fed with corn 
3 1. 228: a fat hog of two years old, :os: a fat wed. 
der unthorn, 5s. if thorn, 3s. 6d; a fat goose, 7d.,: 
a fat capon 6d. a fat hen, 3d. two chickens, 3d. four 
pigeons, 3d. two dozen of eggs, gd. If we consi- 
der these prices, we thall find thet butchers meat, 
in this time of great scarcity, must still have been 
sold, by the parliamentary ordinance, three times 
cheaper than our middling prices at preseat, poultry 
somewhat lower, because being vow considered as 
s delicacy, it bas riven beyoud its proportion, But 
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first of these positions is applicable likewise 
to the ears of the Nomade goats; and he remarks 
that pendant ears, are common to domestic animals 
in general. Here he finithes the subject, except 
mentioning in a note a breed of favourite ladie’s cats 
at Pekin in China, with pendant ears, and long loose 
white hair, which are very bad hunters of mice in 
general*. 

The learned academician then treats of a species 
of fkinny apendage, hanging from the necks of cers 
tain varieties of theep. 

There are amongst the Calmouk, but more coms 
monly amongst the Kirguise fheep, some that have 
two pieces of fkin, hanging from the under part of 
the neck, like the Guinea theep, (see plate second 4, 
third a,) which the Latins of the middle age called 
Nowneota, and which the Rufsians call Sercy or 
earrings. They resemble small cows udders or ras 
ther dugs, soft, about an inch and an half long, and 
the breadth of a finger. Sometimes they are coves 
red with hair, and sometimes almost bare. Both sex. 
es have them ; and they are equally common to the 
Kirguise he goats as tothe fheep. Dr Pallas quotes 
in a note an afsertion of Varon, and’ Columella; 
that two of these warts are a mark of a good he 
goat; and concludes his gbservations on this varie. 
ty, by observing, that although the steatopyga breed 
of fheep, surpafses all the others in size of carcase 


* Some cattle are found in the north of Scotland, having loose pen- 
dulous horns, that adhere to the head by a cartilaginous apendage. 
These horns are always of a small size. Cattle having by this 
peculiarity are distinguifhed in Aberdtenfhire by the local appella- 
tive scurr’d; as a scurr’d, ox or cow. Edit. 
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and fat, yet it ranks amongst the lowest of the 
species in regard to wool, as it bears a very 
coarse sort mixed with dair, throughout all Asia, 
whilst the famous Kirguise breed, are covered with 
more hair than wool, at the same time that it is mat- 
ted together in clots. 

Some flocks of this variety, particularly those be- 
longing to the western Nomades, have leng hair, 
which rises above and covers the wool, and is un- 
dulated like that of a deer. 

On the whole, Dr Pallas thinks that the meliorati- - 
on of wood in the steatopyga or fat ramped breed, is in- 
compatible with such a regimen as is calculated to 
support or maintain them of the large size they ac- 
quire in the southern Tartary, with the extraordi- 
nary load of fat on the rump or tail, as we see that 
any change in their mode of life diminithes both. 

To be continued. 
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Part II. 


Manners of the Englifh, after the Norman con- 
quest. 


Wr regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, 


at the conquest, we can say little, but that they 
were in general a rude, uncultivated people, igno- 
rant of letters, unfkilful in the mechanical arts, un- 


VOL. Xvi. cc t 
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tamed to submifsion under law and government, 
addicted tointemperance, riot, and disorder. Theig 
best quality was their military courage, which wag 
not yet.suppotted by discipline or conduct. Their 
want of fidelity to the prince, or to any trust ree 
posed in them, appears strongly in many parts of 
their history, and their want of humanity in all, 
Even the Norman historians, notwithstanding the 
low state of the arts in their own country, speak of 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invasis 
on of the duke of Normandy. The conquest put 
the people in a situation of receiving slowly from 
abroad the rudiments of science and cultivation, 
and of correcting their rongh and licentious man, 
ners. ) 

But certainly this state of slavery and barbarism 
was not peculiar to England, but reigned alike in e 
very country of Europe. Mezeray gives this ace 
count of the state of France : (anno 1108) * Yio- 
lence universally prevailed, and justice was tramp. 
led under foot. The clergy, merchants, widows, 
and orphans, as well as all the rest of the people, 
were exposed to rapine and plunder, from the lords 
and. gentry, who had all of them castles, from 
whence they were used to sally out to rob on the 
~highways, and on rivers, in the defencelefs coun- 
tries. The cities of France, to defend themselves, 
had formed communities and created popular magis- 
trates, with power to afsemble and arm the people 
against these dreaded attacks.” 

‘* These poor and rapacious nations,” says Vol- 
taire, talking of the nations on the continent, & 
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bout this period, ** va\ued the most heinous crimes 
as murder, mutilation, rapes; incest, and poison~ 
ing, at a fixed price. Whoevet had four hundred 
sous; 2. e. four hundred crowns, to give away, might 
kill a bifhap with impunity. [t would cost two hun- 
dted'sous for the life of a priest; as many for a rape, 
and-as many for poisoning with herbs. A witch 
. that had eaten of human flefh! could escape for two 
hundred sous: and this fhews that witches were not 
only to be found among the dregs of the people, as 
in these latter ages, bat that those horrid extrava- 
gancies' were practised also by persons of for 
tune.” 

So little communication was there between niegh- 
bouring nations, that we find a merchant of Sens, 
whose name was Samon, went to trade in Germany. 
Thence he went as far Sclavonia. The savages of 
that country were so amazed to see a man that had 
travelled so far to bring them things which they wan~ 
tod, that they made him their king. 

We are informed by Eginhardies, secretary to 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great of France, that 
this conqueror did not know-how tosign bis name ; 
and yet by mere strength of genius he was con- 
vinced of the utility of polite learning. He sent 
to Rome and Scet/and for teachers of grammar and 
thetoric. . 

There were no clocks in the cities throughout 
all Europe, nor were they introduced till towards 
the thirteenth century. Thence.comes the ancient 
custom, which is still kept up in Germany, Flan. 
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ders, Britain, t&&c. tc. tc. of | hiring ‘persons to 
ery the hours of the night. 

The drefs which at that time prevailed was thort 
clothes, except on days of ceremony ; when, over 
their coat, they wore a mantle frequently lined with 
furs ; these they imported from the north, especial. 
ly from Rufsia, as ‘we do now. The Roman man- 
ner of covering the legs and feet was still preserved. 
It is mentioned that Charlemagne used to cover his 
legs with fillets twisted in the form of butkins, after 
the manner of the Scottith highlanders, the only 
people who have preserved the military drefs of the 
ancient Romans. 

In the reign of Edward rf. no man under a’ hun. 
dred a year was allowed to wear gold, silver, or 
silk in his clothes; servants also were prohibited 
from eating fleth or fifh above once a-day. It was 
easy to foresee that such ridiculous laws must prove 
ineffectual, and could never be executed. 

The use of the French language in public deeds 
was not, abolifhed in Britain till towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. It may appear strange 
that the nation so long thould have worn this badge 
of conquest ; but the king and the nobility seem ne- 
ver to have become thoroughly Englifh till the wars of 
Edward 1. with France gave them an antipathy to 
that nation. Yet, still it was long before the use of 
the Englifh tongue came into general fathion. 

No kind of misery or distrefs was more frequent- 
ly or mote fatally experienced in these barbarous 
times, than grievous and severe famines, arising 
from the lew state of hufbandry and the arts. A- 
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bout the year 1314, perpetual rains and cold wea. 
ther, not only destroyed the harvest, but bred 2 
. mortality among the cattle, and raised every kind of 
food to an enormous price. The parliament endea-~ 
voured to fix more moderate rates on all sorts of 
commodities ; not sensible that such an attempt was 
impracticable, and that, were it pofsible to reduce 
the price of food by any other expedient than in- 
troducing plenty, nothing could be more pernicious 
and destructive to the public. Where the produce 
of a year, for instance, falls so far fhort as to afford 
full subsistence only for nine months, the only ex- 
pedient for making it last all the twelve, is to raise 
the price, to put the people by that means on fhort 
allowance, and oblige them to spare their food till a 
more plentiful year. But in reality, the increase of 
prices is a necefsary consequence of scarcity ; and 
laws, instead of preventing it, only increase the evil 
by cramping and restraining commerce. 

The prices affixed by that parliament are some- 
what remarkable: 21. 8s. of our present money 
for the best ox, not fed with corn; if fed with cora 
31. 12s: a fat hog of two years old, os: a fat wed- 
der unfhorn, 5s. if thorn, 3s. 6d; a fat goose, 7d.4: 
a fat capon 6d. a fat hen, 3d. two chickens, 3d. four 
pigeons, 3d. two dozen of eggs, 3d. If we consi- 
der these prices, we fhall find that butchers meat, 
' in this time of great scarcity, must still have been 
sold, by the parliamentary ordinance, three times 
cheaper than our middling prices at present, poultry 
somewhat lower ; because being now considered as 
adelicacy, it has risen beyond its proportion. . But 
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the inference to be drawn from the comparison’ of 
prices, is still more considerable. I suppose that 
the rates affixed by parliament were inferior to the 
usual market prices in those years of famine and mor 
tality of cattle ; and that those commodities,. instead 
of a third, had really risen to a half of the present 
value. But the famine of that time was so’ consu« 
ming, that wheat was:sometimes sold for 4 b. tos. @ 
quarter, usually for 31. that is considerably above 
twice our middling prices. A: certain proof of the 
wretched state of tillage in those ages. 

It appears that the middling price of corn in these 
times was, in good years, half of the present value; 
while the middling price of cattle was only an eighth 
part. We here find the same immense disproportion 
in years of scarcitys It may thence be inferred 
with certainty, that the raising of corn was a. spes 
cies of manufactory, which few of that age could 
practice with advantage. 

The same parliament also attemped the. impracti- 
cable scheme of reducing the price of labour after. 
the pestilence. A reaper in the first week of Aus 
gust was not allowed to take above two-pence a-day; 
or near six-pence of our present money; in the se- 
cond week a third more ; a master carpenter was li- 


mited through the whole year to three-pence a-day ;° 


@. common carpenter to two-pence, money of that 
age. It is remarkable, that, in the same age,. the 
pay of a private soldier, en archer was six-pence a 
day, which by the change both in denomination and 


value; would be equivalent to four or five fhillings 
of our present money. Soldiers were then inlisted . 
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pnly for 2 thort time, they lived idle all the rest of 
‘the year, and commonly all the rest of their lives, 
one succeisful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the 
qansom of prisoners, was sufficient to raise a man @ 
small fortune, which no doubt was a great induce- 
ment to enter into the service. 

The increase of commerce within the last three 
senturies, has introduced a very great increase of e- 
legance in buildings, furniture, equipages, tables, 
and drefs, throughout all Europe. Until the reign 
of Henry vir. the bulk of the houses of England 
was generally very mean in comparison of the pre- 
sent times. They had very few stone buildings, or 
even brick ones, excepting some large churches, 
some of the great men’s houses, and the larger mo- 
nasteries, the generality of houses not only in Lon- 
don and other cities, but many capital court seats, 
were of timber, with clay or plaister intermixed ; 
and those of most farmers, and in villages, were of 
mud and clay. 

In these days, they had scarce any other than thatch- 
ed houses in the most polifhed countrics of Eu- 
Tope. 

And, although those countries were overrun with 
woods, they had not even learnt to guard against 
the cold by means of chimnies, (the kitchen excep- 
ted,) an invention so useful ahd ornamental to our 
. qaodern apartments. The custom then was for the 
whole family to sit in the middle of a smoaky hall 
round a large stove, the funnel of which pafsed 
through the ceiling. 
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Lafflamma, who wrote in the fourteenth century, 
compiains that frugality and simplicity had given way . 
to extravagance and luxury, and regrets the times 
of the emperor Frederic Barbarofsa, of the twelth 
eentury, and of the emperor Frederic 1. of the 
thirteenth century, when in Milan, ‘the capital of 
Lombardy, they ate flefh meat but three times a- 
week. Wine was very scarce. They had no idea 
of wax candles, and even those of tallow were deemed 
luxury, insomuch that all the better sort of people 
used splinters of wood instead of candles. They 
wore woollen fhirts, the most considerable citizens 
gave not above 100 livres for their daughter’s porti- 
ons. ‘* But now, (says Lafflamma,) we wear linen, 
the women drefs in silk gowns, and have their ears 
adorned with gold pendants, with other luxuries un- 
known to our ancestors.””. At this time, the use of 
fhirts and table linen was very rare in England. 
Wine was sold only by apothicaries, and that as a 
cordial alone. Private gentlemen’s houses were all ef 
wood, both in London and Paris. It was reckoned 2 
kind of luxury to ride in a two wheeled cart in the 
il paved and dirty streets of Paris, and was forbid- 
den the wives of citizens by an exprefs law. ‘* Let 
no one presume, (says an edict of Carles v of 
Frauce,)to treat his guests with more than soup 
and two difhes.” The use of silver knives and 
forks, spoons, and cups, was esteemed in those days, 
an extreme degree of luxury. Glafs windows had | 
been in use long before this, but being always ¢s- 
teemed marks of great extravagance, had not come 
into general use, and were very rare in private 
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houses. Italy had them first, next France, from 
whence they made their way into England. 

We read in Madox’s history of the exchequer, 
that king Henry 11. in the 26th year of his reign, 
directs the fheriff of Gloucesterfhire, to buy for him 
twenty salmons, to be baked in pies, and to be sent 
him up to London by Christmas following. He al- 
so directs the fheriff of Sufsex, to send to him ten 
brawns, with the heads, ten peacocks, fifty rabits, 
4p0 partridges, and 500 hens. Iam, te, 

Edinburgh, PROMETHEUs. 

April 1793: j 


QUERIES RESPECTING THE CONDEMNATION OF VESSELS 
IN NEUTRAL PORTS, te. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Ir you will admit the following queries into your 
paper as early as pofsible, you will much oblige 
your constant reader 

Leith, Fuly MERCATOR. 
25> 1793- 

Many vefsels have been of late seized by French 
privateers in the northern seas, and carried into 
Norway and other neutral ports, concerning the con~ 
demnation or detention of which I find opinions are 
‘mot unanimous. I will therefore be obliged to you 
or any of your intelligent correspondents for answers 
to the following queries. 

Has it been the practice heretofore to allow vef- 
sels to be condemned and sold in neutral ports ;—and 

VOL. xvi, DD t 
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if so, what are the forms of proceeding in this case? 
I do not myself at present recollect any case exact. 
ly iw point, and therefore I can only reason from 
what would seem to be the dictates of common 
sense. In that point of view it would seem at first 
sight, that neutral powers could not naturally af 
sume a right of jurisdiction over either of the par. 
ties; and that therefore the persons who brought vef. 
sels into their ports, might, without examination 
into the manner in which they had acquired the pro- 
perty, be at liberty to dispose of them in any way 
the establifhed laws of the state permitted; so that 
the property of captured vefsels might be disposed 
of as readily as of others imported by the original 
owners. 

This, however, is on the supposition that no le. 
gal alleged claim is made against the person who of- 
fers it for sale. For if a representation fhould be 
made setting forth that the owners of the vefsel had 
obtained pofsefsion of it by an act of piracy, there 
can be no doubt but all sales would be stopped till 
this question was tried and decided. 

In like manner, it would seem that in case a plea 
were lodged, that a captured vefsel had not been le- 
gally captured, a stop to all sales must in this case be 
made till the question be examined and a decision 
given. Accordingly we find, that in no case is 
a prise deiivered up for sale, even in a friendly port, 
without a legal trial and condemnation ; but sucha 
trial and condemnation would be afsuming a juris 
diction that no neutral power seems to have a right 
to exercise, so that it would seem zo condemnation 
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can there be made, and consequently no sale of cape 
tured vefsels be permitted. 

Supposing no sales of captured vefsels can be pers 
mitted in neutral ports, May they be there laid up, 
and detained for an indefinite time, or are there any 
limitations in this respect admitted by common con-~ 
sent ? 

It is well known that there are regulations uni- 
versally admitted respecting the sailing of vefsels 
from neutral ports, so that if a vefsel belonging to 
one of the belligerent powers sails at any time, ano- 
ther of superior force belonging to the other, is not 
allowed to sail, till after the lapse of a limited time 
from the sailing of the former; but I have heard of 
no rile that has been generally admitted respecting 
the time that alleged prises may be allowed to re- 
main in a neutral port, though I can see many rea 
sons that would seem to indicate that such a rule 
ought to be adopted. 

Vefsels coming into any port, if not for the 
purpose of trade, are supposed to come there tor 
the purposes of obtaining a temporary fhelter 
from danger either from: storms or inimical at 
tempts, or for obtaining refrefhments to the hands, 
or for repairing such damages as the vefsel may be 
in want of ; and after a reasonable time has been ale 
lowed for these purposes, all the claims from neu- 
tral hospitality seem to be accomplilhed, and the 
neutral power has certainly t:en a right to order 
such vefsels to depart ; and if they decline to exera 
cise that right it must have so much the appearance 
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of favouring one of the parties as to be an apparent 
infringement of the rights of neutrality. 

‘What appears to me just and reasonable in this 
case would be, that in all cases, prises brought into 
a neutral port, or vefsels taking fhelter there in 
time of war, fhould be allowed to remain there for 
their convenience, not exceeding a certain limited 
time,—say three months; at the expiry of which 
time they ought to be ordered to depart, wind and 
weather serving, unlefs they could make it appear 
that the port was blocked up at the time by the 
enemy’s cruizers, within sight of Iand ; in which case 
alone the theltering power fhould be allowed to exer. 
cise a discretionary suspending power, without breach 
- of the laws of neutrality, I do not know, however, 
that this rule does any where obtain ; but if it does 
not, it is evident that the neutral power may be al- 
fowed greatly to favour one of the belligerent powers 
more than the other. In the case which gave occas 
sion for these queries, for example, French cruisers 
finding that the rifk of carrying prises from Nor- 
way to France is too great to be ventured upon by 
them, might allow the vefsels they have carried into 
Bergen to lie there till they rotted ; so that although 
they got no good of them themselves, they fhould 
thus deprive the Britifh owners of the whole of their 
prises. But for a ftheltering power to lend its con- 
éurrence to such 2 plan, would seem to be depart- 
ing very far from the idea of strict neutrality. I 
cannot help therefore thinking that if such a rule as 
is hinted at above, does not already prevail, it ought 
to be universally establifhed without delay. It seems for 
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the interests of mankind in general, that as many re- 
straints as pofsible, fhould be laid upon that kind of 
piratical warfare, which we call privateering; so that 
instead of extending neutral protection beyond due 
bounds in its favour, it ought to be curtailed as far 
as is pofsible, consistent with the ideas that prevail 
at present on that head. Indeed the whole of that 
system seems to be but a remains of that barbarous 
kind of warfare which generally prevailed in for. 
mer times, but which now, except in this instance, 
is universally laid aside in all civilized nations; for 
can any good reason be given why the property of 
individuals fhould be respected on /and by bellige~ 
rent powers, and not equally respected at sea; yet that 
nation would be justly deemed barbarous, which fhould 
invest certain individuals, or bodies of men, with full 
powersto go out at pleasure in armed bands, to pillage 
and to plunder the énemy’s country ; though we 
and every maritime power in Europe, do not deem 
ourselves barbarous, when we give such a commif. 
sion to private adventurers, called letters of marque, 
to ifsue forth with armed force, and sieze whatever 
property belonging to private individuals among our 
enemies, can be met with upon the sea. Surely there 
can be no difference between an unarmed merchant 
vefsel carrying goods for the behoof of private indi- 
viduals, and a waggon loaded, or a storehouse filled 
With similar goods on fthore; yet habit makes 
us look upon the one as a just and honourable acqui- 
sition, and the other as a wicked and difhonourable 
plunder. Were armed cruisers at sea to make wat 
only upon other armed inimical vefsels, as armed 
troops on land make war upon otherg they meet 


, 
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with opposing them in arms ; or were these to seize 
at sea, as they would do on land, all provisions and 
warlike stores going directly to add to the strength 
of the enemy, there would be nothing contradictory 
in our practice; but surely it is in the highest de- 
gree absurd, in the one case to make prisoners of 
private individuals unarmed, or to seize property 
that does not come under the above description, and 
to protect them in the other. 

So long however as the general opinion gives 
sanction to such practices, the utmost that an indi« 
vidual can with propriety do, is to attempt, not to 
stem the torrent directly, but only to moderate its 
course, that it may be by degrees stopped entirely ; 
and blefsed would be the effects of such a stoppage, 
as it would remove one of the many inducements 
to war,—the hope of private plunder. With that 
view, I fhall beg leave to propose one other ques- 
tion, with which I fhall close this disquisicion. 

If capturing vefsels are not permitted to allow 
‘prises to rot in the harbours of neutral powers, 
with a view merely to injure their enemies, with- 
out benefitting themselves, are they at liberty tosink 
these prises at sea, in order to prevent them from 
being recaptured by the enemy ? 

I never have‘heard this question discufsed ; yet 
methinks it is necefsary that it fhould not be left 
doubtful ; for although it does not often happen that 
it can be done, yet we can easily conceive that it 
might, in some cases, be pofsible to effect it without 
the lofs of men. 
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There is no doubt that, by the universal practice 
which prevails at present, one vefsel may sink ano« 
ther, when actually engaged ; but after a vefsel has 
struck, and thus comes under the power of another, 
it does not seem to be fully his property, until it 
has been legally condemned, and adjudged to him ; 
so that it would not seem that he had a right wo- 
luntarily to destroy it. Were this restraint remo 
ved, wicked men might on some occasions wantonly 
destroy much valuable property ; so that ifno rule 
be already establiihed on this head, it certainly 
ought to be so decreed by universal consent among 
all civilised nations. 


ANECDOTE. 


Accorpine to the abbé de Choisi, Moliere took the 
idea of his famous comedy, Tartuffe, from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. One evening the prince de Conti 
had drefsed himself for a masquerade, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the abbé de Conac; who had 
represented to him, that his health would be injured 
by late hours. Seeing this advice disregarded, he 
flatly told him, that made as he was, his fhape 
would immediately discover him under any dis- 
guise*. The prince, being drefsed for the masque- 
rade, the abbé de Roquette, entered the apartment 
as he was leaving it: and addrefsing the prince of 


# The prince was misfhapen, and of a weakly constitation , 
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Conti, if he was speaking to M. de Vardes, 
“* Sir, (said he,) thew me, I beg of you, his high. 
nefs ;” and then turning to the abbé de Conac, 
** Pray which of these two mafks is his royal 
highnefs ?”” In fhort this courtier made so many gri« 
maces, and paid so many fulsome compliments in 
order to convince the prince of Conti that he was 
well disguised, that the abbé de Conac quite ina 
rage, cried out loud enough to be heard by the 
prince, ** Fie, Mr de Roquette, you ought to be a 
fhamed of yourselt; for when his highnefs drefses 
himself in masquerade, for his amusement, he 
knows very well that his fhape, and that of M. de. 
Vardes, are quite different.” .This speech of 
the abbé de Conac, was noted down by his friend 
Guilleragues, who communicated it to Moliere. 


Anecdote of the cardinal de Retz. 

Tue cardinal de Retz, told a friend of his that he 
had caused the war of the Fronde, solely with a 
view to marry madame de la Meilleraye with 
whom he was in love ; the old marechal de la Meil- 
leraye was still living, though very infirm. It was 
true that he was coadjutor of Paris, bifhop of Co- 
rinth, and a priest: but he thought that by over- 
turning the state, to render himself so considerable, 
that the pope would not dare to refuse him every 
dispensation, 





POETRY. 


Ow Beauty, ADDRESSED TO THE FAIR. 


Beauty ye fair, I compare to‘a rose, 
Which you know is at best but a flow’r; 
And a flower has nothing at all to dispose, 
As jt blofsomsand fades in an hour. 
Thus as beauty you see, is pofsefs’d of no fame, 
So I hope you'll agree, 
In one voice with me, 
That, to boast of one’s beauty is vain, 
A : F 
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Tue Ortop *. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
InseR TING the following lines in your highly useful publication will 
much oblige your constant reader. Navticus. 


Av me kind muse; so whimsical a theme, 
No poet ever yet pursu’d, for fame. 


Boldly I venture on the novel scene, 

Nor fear the critic’s frown, the pedant’s spleen. 
Sons of the ocean, we their rules disdain, 

Our bosom honest, and our language plain. 
Let Homer’s battles and his godsdelight ; 

Let Milton with infernal legions fight : 

His favourite hero, polifh’d Virgil fhow ; 

With love and wine, luxurious Horace glow : 
Be such ther subjects, I another chuse, 

As yet neglected by the laughing muse. 

Deep in the fabric where Britannia boasts 
O’er seas to waft her thunder and her hosts, 
A cavern lies, ne’er pierced by solar ray, 
Where glimmering tapers only lend the day, 
Where wild disorder holds her wanton reign, 
And carelefs mortals wanton in her train, 

Hail happy Orlop, midst thy glooms I stray, 
To sing thy wonders in descriptive lay. 

Stooping beneath a hammock’s friendly fhade, 

See Esculapius, + with his arms pourtrayed, 


* Lowest deck in a thip of war... 
+ In this deck is always placed the cockpit or surgeon's operating 
soom as in‘a place of safety under water. 
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The pointed steel one hand impending holds, 
The other round the trembling victim folds; 
His gaping Myrmidon, the deed attends, 
Whilst in his cup the crimson stream descends ; 
Pox, scurvy, itch, and: hot distempers, boil, 
Death’s grim militia standing rank and file; 
Unaw’d young Galen stands the hostile brunt, 
Pills in his rear and Cullen in his front. 

From neighbouring mansions Io what clouds arise,. 
That half conceal the owner from our eyes; 
One penny light, with feeble lustre thines, 

To thew the midfhipman, who in Olympus dines. 
Let us approach the preparative view; 
A cockpit beau, is surely something new. 
To him Japan her varnithed joys denies, 
Nor blooms for him the sweets of eastern fkies; 
His graceful form no lofty mirror fhews, 
Nor tender couch invites to sweet repose; 
A pigmy glafs, upon his toilet stands, 
Crack’d o’er and o’er by sacrilegious hands; 
Chesterfield’s page polite, the seaman’s guide, 
A half eat biscuit, Congreve’s mourning bride, 

- Bestrew'd with powder in confusion ly. 
Frizeurs croud in and tarry salve apply. 
At length this meteor of an hour is drest, 
And an Adonis rises irom his chest ; 
Cautious he treads lest some unlucky slip, 
Defiles his cloaths with base bargoo or flip. 
Those rocks escap’d, arrives in statu quo, 
Bows, dines, and bows, then sinks again below. 

Not far from him a joyous group are set, 

For social converse, mirth, and pastime met, 
Inspiring grog with rapid course goes round, 
And not a care is in the circle found. 

Remov’d from these, profoundly deep in thought, 
His busy mind with lines and tangents fraught, 
Sits a poor midthipman in calculation lost, 

His efforts still by some intruder crost. 

Opposed to him his sprightly mefsmate rolls, 
Exclaims with Garric or with Shuter drolls: 

His bosom now great Cato’s virtue warms, 

And now his talk the gay Lothario charms, 

No more for pleasures, joys, or courts repines, 

But pease soup entering points out where he dines. 

Such is the mottled face the orlop wears, 
Where nature in her plainest garb appears ; 
Yet think not meanly of this humble seat, 
Whence spring the guardians of the Britifh fleet, 
Sacred behold the state, however low, 

That form’d to martial deeds a Hawke a Howe. 
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On THE PECULIARITIES AND USES OF THE NETTLE IN ARTS. 










Iw addition to the useful observations of ovr very inge- 
nious correspondent Arcticus, upon the utility that may 
be derived from observing with attention the natural qua- 
lities of plants,—a study which has been of late but too 
much neglected, I fhall add a few remarks upon the eco- 
nomical uses that may be made of the common nettle, 
suggested by the hints of a gentleman who is an 
attentive observer of all facts that fall under his cogni- 
sance. 

It has been long known that a filament may be obtain- 
ed from the common stinging nettle, urtica urens, much 
ofthe nature of hemp or flax, though pofsefsing some pecu- 
liar qualities that render it lefs desirable than them for 
the common manufactures in which these have been usually 
employed; but few experiments have been made to as- 
certain precisely the difference between the qualities of 
these three substances. 

Cleth made of nettle filament is known to be harder to 
the feel than that of either hemp or flax ; but itis nut in 
general known that it is lefs corruptible, and lasts much 
longer in water than either of these substances. An acci- 
dental circumstance induced my informant to discover 
this fact. The fithermen at Newhaven have frequently 
occasion to send oysters to Greenock, and along the west 
coast; and as wooden packages are expensive to send 
off goods of so small value, and troublesome to return, they 
were constrained to send them in some kinds of bags ; 
and cheapnefs to them is the greatest recommendation. 
At first they sent bags of coarse sacking made of hemp 
tow; ut these, being kept constantly wet, were very soon . 
rotted and uselefs, Some of the poorer and more indus. 
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trious among these people having tried to-make a coarse * 
cloth from the nettles they gathered in waste corners, spun 
it into a coarse kind of yarn, upon the rock, and got it 
woven into a slack kind of cloth, somewhat like biscuit 
bags, which they employed for transporting their oysters, 
It was soon discovered that these bags lasted much long- 
er.than others of the same kind made of hemp. This in. 
duced others to try the same experiment. It succeeded 
equally well ; and it is found to be such a saving plan, that 
a manufacture of this sort has been for some time carried 
on among these industrious people, for their own use on- 
ly, to their great emolument. 

_. The fact being thus ascertained, my informant thinks 
that if the nettle were cultivated in considerable quan- 
tities, and watered and drefsed upon a large scale, it might 
be employed with great advantage for many useful nati- 
onal purposes ; such as for fifhing nets, fifhing lines, and sail 
cloth; all of which are articles of great importance to this 
nation ; and being necefsarily exposed to wet, when made 
of hemp or flax, are found to be of a very perifhable na- 
ture: In the east Indies and south seas, they have fifh- 
ing lines, made of a grafs that grows in those climates, - 
which are not only stronger of the same thicknefs than any 
that we can make, but infinitely more durable. Have any 
attempts been made to see if this grafs could be reared ei- 
ther in Earope or the west Indies? I have heard of none. ‘ 
Till we obtain it, the nettle, which we know prospers a- 
bundantly here, promises to be a very useful substitute for 
hemp in these manufactures. ‘ 

But another important use to which even the coarsest 
parts of this manufacture might be applied, is the caulk- 
ing of fhips. It is we!l known, as he afsures me, that | 
either hemp or flax, when employed as the core thread in 

dust caulking of vefsels, so quickly rots, as to become the 
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source of great inconvenience and expence to fhip owners. 
This has been so severely felt that many attempts have 
been made to get a more durable substitute for it; even 
lead,—the thin fheets of it that come with tea packages, 
have been tried for that purpose ; but besides the enormous 
expence of that article, it is. neither so pliable as could 
be wifhed,‘nor remains without corrosion ; which is des- 
tructive in several respects. Nettle yarn, he therefore 
thinks, could be applied for this purpose with much be- 
nefit to the public. It might also be employed for ma- 
king hawsers and cables, that would be much stronger, 
and more lasting than those made of hemp. 

These are important purposes that would certainly be 
effected with ease, if it thall be found upon trial, by a 
series of decisive experiments, that the filament of this 
plant is pofsefsed of the incorruptible quality he thinks 
the experience of the fifhermen authorises him to say it 
has. I therefore recommend this as an object deserving 
the attention of the public ; and as this paper will be pub- 
lifhed a little before the time that the nettle will be fit to 
be gathered, it will put it in the power of such as incline 
to do it, to make experiments on this very substance 
during the present season. 

Would not this be a proper object for a set of premi- 
ums by the trustees for encouraging manufactures, to sti- 
mulate men to make decisive experiments upon this sub- 
ject? 

In France, where for some years past, people in the 
higher departments of life have been more than usually 
“attentive to agriculture ; and where of course many theo- 
retic hints for improvements would be thrown out, some 
persons have thought that the nettle might be cultivated 
mith profit asa food for cows. It is well known in this 
country that cows eat it very readily if cut before the bark 
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becomes fibrous, and the stems woody. But it is also 
known that unlefs the nettle grows on very good ground, 
it does not produce thoots of such luxuriance as to pro. 
mise to be of much value to the farmer, if sown upon 
barren wastes ; so that I fear little good can be expected 
from it in this point of view. 
The roots of the nettle are also esteemed useful in some cas-. 
es in medicine ; and in the Highlands of Scotland they are 
- ometimes employed to produce a yellow dye. The leaves 
~ also are gathered, when they first come up in the spring, 
by the country people, and boiled in broth, which is es. 
teemed wholesome; and as it affords a peculiar grumous 
sensation on the palate, they are reckoned a delicacy by 
most young people who taste them. But these are ob- 
jects of little consequence. 

It may not be improper to take notice of one other very 
singular property of the nettle, viz. that if a new made 
cheese of a small size be laid among growing nettles, or 
those that have been newly cut, so as to be supported by 
a close bed of them, and covered over with the same, this, 
if frequently fhifted, renders the curd in a fhort time ofa 
soft and butyraceous consistence, so as to have very much 
the taste and appearance of cream cheese, 
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A qwery. 


Sir, To the Editor of ibe Bee 
I have one of the best gardens in this country, which fur 
nifhes me with abundance of fruit and roots for the ase of 
my family, but there is something peculiar in the ground 
by which the onions, which grow to an enormous size, rot 
immediately after they are pulled, and as I have been 
thereby necefsitated to purchase what of this useful root I 
need, I will esteem it a great favour done me, if you, o 
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some one of your numerous correspondents will, by the me- 
dium of your Bee, give a remedy for this evil, and by so 
doing you will very much oblige your constant reader, 
‘admirer, and humbk servant, Lycurcus. 


Caithnejs, July 1793. 


INDEX ANDICATORIUS. 


A Wiilberforcite sends the following extraet from an old book. 

“ If a man be found stealing any of his brethren, and maketh 
merchandise of him, or selleth him; then that thief fhall die, and thou 
fhalt put evil away from among you.” 

Renovatus requests that the following verses may be inserted in 
the Bee. 


When youth first fill’d my breast with fire, 
No bounds were fix'd to my desire, 
All woman kind I lov'd; 
The black, the fair, the wit, the prude, 
The awkward, smart, the mild, the rude, 
Alike my pafsion mov'd. 


One time with Kate, I was perplex’d ; 
Sall, Moll, and Sue engag’d me next 
My love for each was equal ; 
But one sweet fair at length has caught 
My life, my soul, my heart, my thought, 
As you'll see in the sequel. 


Ry lovely Ann, sweet Anna fair, 
My. charming Ann, dear Anna rare 
Has caught me on the wing ; 
It is for Ann, I now do smart, 
*Tis dagling Ann has won my heart, 
Of Ann I mean to sing. ---e+- 

But our room will not admit of a longer extract. 

K. among other remarks on the Englith language, observes that 
“ One of the greatest perfections in any language is to have words 
and exprefsions ascertaining precisely and universally the exact de- 
finition of the ideas accompanying them. Another is to be so pure 
and distinct in itself as not to stand in need of words peculiar and 
“belonging to a foreign language.” He thinks “ there is no language 
capable of the highest degree of improvement and nane which stands 
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Iefs in need of the aid of foreign ornament than the Englith.” He 
therefore reprobates the practice of borrowing words and phrases 
from languages, as pedantic and unnecefsary. Would authors, he says: 
abandon this silly ostentation, and rather strive to purify and perfect 
their mother tongue, than thus to corrupt it, they would attain more 
universal reputation to themselves, and render their writings more 
generally useful. 

He likewise justlyreprehends the practice of mixing foreign words 
in conversation as puerile and affected ; and is itself often the source 
of barbarism and vulgarity, by a misapplication of foreign words that 
are not sufficiently known. 

Apis Amicus displays his wit and irony in the following strains, 

Frugal, faithful, neat industrious, 
Sober, honest, generous Bee } 
For thy labours so illustrious 
Much [I love and honour thee : 
For thy instinct far surpafses 
Th’ artificial modes of men, 
Who compared to thee are a/ses, 
Toiling, moiling, all for gain. 


Fame and fortune, which they strain at, 
With themselves must soon decay 
But the end which thou dost aim at 
Is thy bounty to display : 
‘Thou from pole to pole extendest 
Universally thy sweets; 
All thy life and labour spendest 
on our most delicious treats -« = + - ~- 
The above specimen it is hoped will afford a most delicious treat 
to at least ong person; but as we have many others to TREAT in the 
same manner, we are constrained not to give too much to any one of 
them, so that the remainder of these fine lines must be omitted. The 
very ingenious writer will parceive his underlinings have been exact- 


ly attended to. 
Milifsa it seems differsin opinion from Apis Amicus for thus fhe 


writes. 


A book that I did lately see, 
And what I hear is call’d the Bee, 
Tho’ it did not gather honey, 
It gather’d what was very good, 
And what will buy the author food ; 
It gather’d its master money. 
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